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ABSTRACT 

A study w^s. .conducted to examin^-the predictive 
relationship between job values and early 'enployaent satisfaction and 
success as well as to provide information a^ut the stability of job 
values over time, (Job values refer to generalized concepts o£ 
desirable future outcomes an^ioipat^d^froa Hobs and describe ^ 
qualities of satisfactions desired as • a result of job per fuinaance^ ) 
Job ^alue rankings on job security jand pay were gathered from a 
national sample of eleventh graders and studied in relationship t© 
-fob satisfaction^^ number of-iob changes, ^nd job value -ratings all 
reported two years after high school. In a follow-up study conducted^ 
in 1976^ 5,293 of these students were given a -survey which included 
items on job experience, dollege training experienc€, * military 
experience, activities hi'stpry, background, and pJ^ns. Complete fiata 
were available on job security rankings from 1 ,889 v^ub jefcts and on- 
pay raQkij;rq3 tor 2,003 subjects. The findings inditiated that ^* 
approximately the same proportion -of young workers were satisfied 
'^with the job security and pay, in their ^ present jobs tegardless oj? • 
whether -they 'had ranJfed llhe respective value high or low in high> 
school.. AlscS job value rankings on job security did nqt predict 
frequency of job changes during early employment years* FinallyT job 
value rankings for high school juniors were ncTt consistent^ with their 
job value ratings' threie. years later. No sex diifferences were observe4 
for any of the Comparisons. Apparently the use of job value rankings 
as predictors of future ^employm^nt experiences (whether applied in - 
exploratory or decisionmaking careei; guidance activities)'- must be 
incorporated with other information in order to predict' early 
employment experiences. (TA) 
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^ Job values re^A: to generalized* concepts of desirable future outcomes 

anticipated from jobs. They describe equalities of satisfactions desired 

as a result of. job performance (e.g., having an interesting j6b, bein^ J 

indep,endent i good pay, and security). 

Values are a central concept in theories of job choice and job satisfaction. 

Decisions about jobs are thought- to be based upon a person's values and 

expectancies. Jefsen and Dilley ,,(19^74 found th^t values play a key role in 

all current vocational decision-making models. Job values aVe also believed 

to have a cii^ect^ influenife o^ job satisfactioji.^'- Zytovski (1970) suggested 

^hat the values concefvt • provides a link b^ween the job entry and job 
^ t 

eSt isf^ti^ -aspects of ^vocational behavior. TJierl are at least two discrepancy 

theories aboutf how values relate^to job Satisfaction (Lawler, 1973). 

. 

Katzell (1964) hypothesized that satisfaction is a function of the relatidfiship 

between desired amount of- outcomes (i.e., values). and attual amount of * 

outcomes. The second view advanced by Locke (1969) is that satisfaction is 

a function' of the relationship between what a person wants ^rom a job cfnd 

What that person perceives, it as offering. The key 'distinction is between 

objective outcomes (e.g., actual salary) and perceived outcomes (e.g., feeling 

about salary). This study is based on^the latter interpretation. ' < * 

^ Counselars and teachers are likely to find job vallies aji appealing 

concept to use as they help people .with flfreer decisions. Value applications'. 

' '* . I 

might be developed in'seyeral ways. For example, values describe common 

■• * • ) . * 

attributes across jobs acid thus serve as a framework for organizing occu- 

pational knowl'edge. Values as qualities pf satisfactions prtT^ide the basis 

for. comparing jobs. during decision-making. They also serve as reference 

points when people Tnake unexpected job^ changes. Indeed consideration of 

values is emphasized in several popular guidance methods such as values 



/ 



• • • ^ • 

clarification^ '(e..g. , Simoj;i, Howe, d'nd Kirschehb^um*, 1972) and. decision- ^ 
Diking' programs (e'.g. , Gel'att, Varenhorst and Carey 1 97*) . 

^ Several problems arise when incorptrrat ing job values into career 
guidance programs. ^Primarily, methods to assess values have not yet been 
fully developed. In fact?, value theorists h^ve noU^^agre^ed uporii the con- 
tent and grouping o'f job values. ZytQwski (1970) reviewed six major instru- 
ments* assessing 23 different values and found only seven values ,were common 

» f 
to at least five pf the measures. He found Ginzberg, Ginsburg, Ifbcelrad, 

and H^rma's ^(1951) trichotomy of intrinsic, extrinsic and concomitant values 
to be the most utilitariaji set of )^tructural dimensions.^ Pay, job security, 

:luae3 in all instruments and comprise extrinsic ^outcomes 

■ j: 



and prestige were' inc! 



o f v^o rk . ^ • ' ' 

Application of job value measures to general student populations also 
presents diffil ulties. The several instruments available have seldom yielded 
scores that can. be readily compared nor have they beert *us.ed with large samples. 
Some measures ask for value ranl^ings, others for ratings on valCies, and stilly 
others use forced choice or open-ended question forma't^s. ' *" 

Another consideration in the use of job values in'career guidance is the 
ambiguity concern iijg' their stability and predictability. If value assessments 
serve ^s the criteria for both pre-entry decisions and post-etitry satisfactions, - 
it is important that tjiey yield rinf ormat iofi that is stable over time'. ResearcR* ' 
on the stability, of job values has produced cqnfiicting evidence. Thompson 
(1966) fouad a high degree of similarity between job value^ rat ings for 9th 
and lOfh graders wKile Gribbons and Lohnes (1965) found a trend in value 
hierarchies from 8th grade to 12th grade which thfey character ized as change 
from idea].ism to realism.. .Zytowsk^ (1970) concluded that*the assumption 
of jq^ value stability ov^r-time, especially over long ' peViods , had nor been 
suf f icientl}^ support-ed. * * ^ 
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"^The predictive relationship between adolescents' expressed job values 'and 
early employment jo'b satisfaction — the relationship with whi<^h sc^iool counpelors 
and thes^r clients are ei3ncerned~~has not been clearly established. According t 
to Locke's view (1970), a person's job satisfaction is the result of /:he degree 

to which some perceived face.t of reality (e.g., pay) is congjruent with, his/her 

t 

values (e.g., importance of pay). Mobley and Locke (1970) offered correlational 
evidence fr6m^five studies on college students antf their work experiences* ^ 



to support the theory. Prediction of job satisfaction has been a iaajor thrust, 

of the Work Ad'j ustn^.ent Project at the University of Minne'Sota (Lofquist and 

'Dawis, rfovever, ^heir research has focused on employed ^dults and ' 

defines satisfaction as the correspondence between ' supervisor ' s (rather than 

worker's) perceptions of job realities and worker'^ needs. ' , , * 

The-refore, the purpose of this study ^s to examine the predictive 

relationship between job values and- both early empibymAt satisfaction ' 

;^nd success as well as to provide information abouf the stability of job 

f * . 

values over time. .Thus, job value r^ankings on job security and pay wer€ 

1 . ' ' 

gatnered fram a national sample pf 11th graders aijid studied in relationship 



.to their- reports a'bout job satisfactions, number of job changes, an^. job 
value ratings ail reported two years after high school. y 

Procedu res 

Samp l e ' \ - j * * ' - , T " 

The sample for thi^study \&as the 1973 11th grade component- frojn the 
Am^icdn^l^g T^le^ ^ Testing Program's (ACT) nationwide study' of ^student career^ 
.development (Prediger, Roth,^& Noeth, 197^). This, sample represented ' * 
a target popul at ion ?.pf i^H full-^time 11 th grade students e^nroll^d in public 
or Catholic sclVools in the United '.States in 'the sprang of 1973. S t rat if icat'ion 
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/ ♦ .variables included region of *the country, Mze of communijty , and sdcioficonomic 

status. A complete description of th is group is provided elsewhere (Bayless, 

i « ' 

Betgsten, Lewis & Noeth, 1974). 

* 

During the -spring of'1976 the Institute, for Demographic and Economic 
Studies (Ides) vith cooperation from ACT underto«t)k a follow-up study of 
these 1973 11th graders. This follow-up initially required obtaining current 
, addresses of all sample members frojn t-he 72 high schools involved* in the 
1973 study. These addresses were then validated. O^tbe original 9^,307 
students, current addres's^es were obtained fo:g 7,977 . Those for whom curren;: 
' addresses were not available represented ' either those who had moved and left , ^ 
no forwarding address or ^t'udents from four scl^ools where officials would 
*not release the* addresses , 

Follow-up procedures included an initial mailing of the sufrvey (with 
a monetary incent ive) . followed ' two weeks later by a reminder postcard 
to ncrnrespondents . Two weeks after the postcard, 'a ^second survey was 
mailed to continued nonrespondents and all nonrespondents two weeks* after 
ftiis ^nai lijjg were* contacted by either telephone or through mailgrams: ' 
Ther^ w^s a total of 5,293 r^espondents to the follo\*-up sur^y which repre- 
senfed 66 percent .of those for whom accurate, current addresses' were available. 

, Ins trumenta tion . ^ ' 

* ' The ACT ^ Assessment of Career Development (ACD) wa*s th^ instrument 
used in the 1973 study. 'The ACD is etrur-tured around the components jof 
occupational awareness, sel f^arwareness , and career planning and decision- 
, making (ACT, 1974)\ For this present study-, r^nkings^ of two items from the 
\ ACD Job Values ^^ctiqn were selected^^^The first involved the valqe'^of pa)^ 
(being well paicf for *my york) and' the second ^iavolved the value of job 



security (liaving a steady j^^ob where I would not J^e fired).- These* were two 

X. < ^ * 

V. , - . '"^ 

6'^ J^'x job value items (the other foUr included the values of co-workers, 

independeoce, interest, %nd . responsibility^ . Students were to select one of 

* , 
the si^^.^ob values and 'rank it as inosl* Important, rank another as second 

most iraportaht, and rank a ^third as' least important . The remaining three » 
items were to rema'in unranked^. 

The follow-up survey, developed by IDES, included job^experience^ ^ 
college training experience ^military experience, activities hiscor^, * 
background, 'and plans. For is study, two items from the 1976 Job Experience 
s.eyfcion were selected: jab satisfaction with pay and job satisfaction with 

steadiTj^ss of the work. Individuals w^re to select one of trie five 
ra^jfigs for each item as it pertained to theirs. cftrrent job (^s'of March, 
1976^. These ratings were very satisfied, somewhat satisfied, no opinion, 
sb\i^what dissatisfied, and very dissat isf ied . , Aieo used was the item per- 
taining to xhe number of different employers from ^r?hcl', 1975 to >Iarch 1, 
1976 (resf)onses were one, twb,, and three or more). Individuals ^Jere to 
select the response that applied. _ Finally, two items in- the Future Plans 
Bect:^n (i.e., importance of good pay -in a permane^it job and inlportance of 
Steady worj; in d permanent job) were selected. Individuals were t«e- select 
one of three ratings as it relatedt^to the importance of each item in their 
choice of a permanent job. The three ratings were very important, 'somewhat, 
imfportant, dnd not important. - • 

AnalVgesV • ^ / * ^ * , i 

•i;|at^ gathered from the i^ational sample were analyzed for the fallbwing 
research questions; ' • . , . • 

l.^Are Hth grade job value rankings on job security and pay relat^^d^ 
to satisfaction ratings on job security and pay, respectively, 
two years after h^igh school? 



Are 11th grade /ob* value rankings on job security related to number 

/ > 4 ( • 

of job changefe- during the second year after hi^h school? 

I 

Ar^e 11th grade job va|.ue rankings on job security arid^pay related 



f 



i^u^ran 



to ratings on the same values "Reported three years later? 
* 4. Are there sex differences in e^ch of^he relationships for* questions 
\ ^ 1, 2, and 3?^ ' ' . ' ^ 

Thus, the independent variables were j'ob valpe rankings a|id the ^ 
dependent variables were job "^Sat is^f act ion ratings, reported job changes, ^ 
and j^db value ratings. , 

Prior to the analyses, the sample was screened on selected variables 
so that only those individuals whose work experiences would allow them to 
" best evaluate levels of satisfaction and formulate- future job values would 
be included in the study. Therefore, those sample members were inclu<ied 
who had been employed during t^b^ first weel<^of March, 1976 and at the time of 
the follow-up (between mid-March and mid-June, 1?76) , .who hadj worked for at 
least three months during the 52-week period fdom March, 1975, to March, 1976, 
and who had worked more than 20 hours per week at their job?.* After this - 

r 

^' screening, cross-tabulations between 1973 ACD values and 1976 level of 

i " ' 

satisfaction, nui^ber of job changes'^ and future job* values were undertaken 

• for the total scrq^ed sample as well as for tnaleS and *f*emales separately. 

^ * y 

Hit rates between these selected ACD values and the" follow-up data were 

thus obtained. Complete data were av^lable on job security ♦iraFjkings -froTn ^ . , 

1889 subjects and on pay rankings for 2003 subjects. ^Not includ^cj 

• analyses were data from people involved- in post'-secondary education or Jtrainlng 

If 

programs'or military service, or who did not otherwise meet the selectipn 
.criteria specified above. , 



Result 



Job value rankings by high school juniors did* not discriminate between 
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thei^ levels of job satisfaction three years later.. This -was' the ca»e' 
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r 

for xhe joly values of-^jqb security and pay.^Tor exafnple, among those who 
ranked job security asj^th^Lir first or second mo&t impoftint value in 1973, 

' ' .i- ' ■ ■ . 

83% expressed satisfaction with the steadiness of thfeir work in 197^6. 

This compares to the proportion, (85%) who ranked this value loW in 

1973- (i.e., as le'ast important or did not give it a. rank) but who also expressed 
\ • * • , * 

satisfaction with \t he steadiijiess of their 'jobs in 1976. ^ The results for the 

vaLue of job security and pay are presented in Tables 1 and 2f respectively. 

Not tabled are the findings that little difference appeared between males * 

and females-on either\of the vair^g-sat isf act ion comparisons., ^ 

Rankings of^job s\:urity in 1973 did not discriminate job changers 

from 'those who stayed on the same job during 197^yV'6. The proportion of 

workers who changed jobs during the year preceding the -follow-up was 

f 

^virtually the same for^ those -who gave job\ 3ecurity a high ranking (43%) 

^ . . f \ 

as for' those who ' ranked ^ it ' low (41%) (see "^^^-^^ ^) * Again no differences 
occurred between males and females. « * , . 



Finally, ran^iings^on jpb security were no^fclearly predictive of ratings 

■ • ■ : \ ■' ' — ^ 

on the same two job values thV^e years later. 'Erofie results are presented 
in Tables 4 and 5. A slightly greater p ro port ion '%?4% vs. 73%) those 

\ ■ ■ • •• 

who had ranked pay high, compared, to those who had ranked it low, rated pay 



as very important three years latet^. However, the dijf'|'erence was not considered 

\ ' • ^ - 

important for predictive purposes. As , above, there wer^ no differences between 

males and females. . * ' ^ ' , ' * ^ . 

* ' ' . ^ ^ ' 

• 

Discussion X\ ' 

This study s^ought to extend the application of job val\^s assessment ^ 
to a bro^. sample of . youth. Fiirthermore, it was an at^tempt^to clarify 



the predictability and stability of^ asses^^d job valuer ov^r the'ear^ years 
of transition from high 'Scho61 to full-t.ime employment. 

. The findings indicate that approximately theksame |5roportion of youijg* 
workers were satisfred with th^e^job security and pay in their p^senc jobs' 

t ▼ • ' 

regardless of whether they had ranked the respective value high (first or 
second) or low in high school. Also job value rankings on job security did 
^ not predict frequency of job changes during early employment years. Finally, 
job value rankings for ^high school juniors were not ^consistent with their- 
job valjie ratings three years later. No sex differences were observejj for 

*> . - • 

any of the comparisons. * * • . 

Initially it appears' that job* value ranking^, when used dlone, do not 

predict levels of early employment satisfaction as defined in this study. 

Indeed those who jrank pay as important would be expected to congregate in jobs 

where this value is met, moreso than those who do not rank this value as 

important. This did not occur in the present ''study. Also those who ranked 

job security high woul^ be expected to seek more' stable jobs and charvge^ less 

frequently than those who ranked security as a lower value. Again the findings 

♦ • 

do'«ndt support this expectation. Apparently the use of job vafue rankings 

as predictors of future employment experiences (v^hether applied in exploratory 

or decision-making career gtridante activities) must be incorporated with other 

" ■ ^ \ > " ■ 

information in order to predict ftearly employment experiences. 

* Also job value rankings in high school app^jrently are not consistent 
"with later job ratings after two yearS'of empJoyment experience. The 

prediction of pos|:--high school ratings on job satisfaction ar)d job values* 

) ' ' ' ' , 

*^ 

^from hib^ school ^alue rankings is limited by<the use of different types of 

scales, A different picture of job values is obtained from 1976 ^ratings 

than 1973 rankingd. . For example, only 1/i o'f the sample ' ranked pay high 

in 1973 but aboiSt 2/3 rated the job satisfaction of pay as very 'important 

( 

in 1976 (see Tables 1 and ZY* Comparing distributions of 1-973 job value with *' 



1976 job value ratings reveals almos-r^dentlealr-Teversals. (see^ables 4 
•and 5).' Tl^s pattern suggests that the txpe«of scal«e may have, influen^d 
response patterns or, at .least, th^ prima fac^e ind^rpretat ion >pf their patterns, 
An alternative explanation,, however, ^s that early employment experiences have 
affected value shifts.- , 

Although value rankings alone failed to^predict early employment 
experience's, perhaps the. inclusion erf mediating conditions might have ^ 
affected the results. Since extrinsic v^ues wer^ studied, conditions 
such as availability of jobs, salar-y level, peer g,roup support, or *per- , 
sonal fina.nre's (e.g., debts ,. suppo rt from parents) may have influenced 

< is- ' 

later -expressed satisfactions and values* The results- of this study , * * 

raise* questions about the usefulness of rankings alone in job*^^lue research. 
Perhaps job values is such a ooraplex construct that a multiple assessment 
Strategy is prc^f erred. Varied behavior samples such as ratings, inventories,^ 
-forced sum rankint^s, apd short-aiv^wer. questions might be used in combination ^ 
to derive estimates 'of the intensity apd direction of job values. • 
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^ 1973 Job. Security Value Ranking GoiUparecf to 



19a6 Satisfac'Ciran R^fing^on Job- Security V-'v ^ , " 



,1* 



' 197.6" Sati-s^action.flatlng 
" ' ^a^fled ..• . brj^o Opinion 



1973 Vajue Ranking 



N a) 



. N (%) 



Jotal (%) 



Most 'or Second MoSt Important,' * 278 (83%)^ '^^ '-^^7^ (l7%) , * *" 

^Least Important or Not Ranked '1319 (85%)'*' ■• ~ 235 (15%)^ 



335 (100%)" 
1554" (iOO%)/ 



I* 



^ . TABLE 2 

1973, Pay Vdlue Ranlcing Compared to 
1976 Satisfaction Rating on -Pay 



1973 Value Ranking 




^ 1976 Sa'tig^fa ctiOn Rat ing 

r Dissatisfied > 
of No Op In ton 



N (%) 



N (%) 



> Total: (1(50%) 



Most or Second Most Important / 445 l65%) 240" (35%)' 



Lea&t Important or 'Not Rated 



' 819 (62%) ^ ^ 499. (38%) 



685 (lOOZ) • 

1318; (iq6%); , 



TABLE 3 ^JL 



1973; Job Secur:fly Ranking Compared to 
Number of Job Changes 1975-76 



Number qf ^Job Changes 1975-76 

One .or Ho re ** 
No Cha|iges' _ Changes 



l*73^:Value Ranking 



N 



(%) 



N . (%> 



Total (Z) ^ • 



Vofit dtf Second -Most Important 
Leasf Important. o,r Not Rated ' ^ 



921 ' (59%) • 



145 (43^) 
633 (4 



3^)^|^^ 



335 ^100%) ■ 
155A . •■--<1C>0%)- 



1973 Job 



TABLE 4 



Security Value ..Ranking Compared to t ' 
\*1976 Value 'Jl^tings On Job Security - *^ 



.1973 "Value Ranl^ing.. ;"'« 

— : ■ 

Most or Second m/sV Xmpdrtant 
Least Iiaportant or Not* Ranked 



1976 V^lue Rating 

Vew^ ' 5 "' Somewhat /Not 
I^BportAnt ' Important 



N (%) 



N (%) 



297 (8.9%) 
13J03 (84%), 



3a (11%) 
251 (16%y 



'^otal (%), 



•*..^35 (100%) 
1-554. (100%) 



X 



7.- 



TABLE 5 • . • 

1973 Pay Value Ranking Compared to 
♦ . , , * #■ 

. 1976 Value Rating on Pay 



• ' >»g 
.1973 Value Rankipg ^ 



^ 197 6* Value Ratxiii& 

Very ^Somewhat /Not 

Important Important*^"* 



N. (%) 



N (%) 



Tot^i m 



Most or Second Most Important 
Least* Important or Not Ranked 



577 (84%) 
965 (73%) 



1^ (16%) 

353 (27%) 

' — — 



' 685. (100%) 
1318 (100^) 
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